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I. 

Were earth a second deluge now to see, 

And nothing but the sea's immensity 

Could eyes behold ; all trace of human art 

And human toil forever should depart, 

And vainly would some tongue the story tell 

Of struggles, — how man rose and how man fell, 

In great endeavors Nature to subdue, 

To seek through centuries the Good and True ; 

Though every spot be under Neptune's sway, 

And o'er men's corpses tossing waves should play, 

And naught be spared but this great World's Fair site, 

The works therein would history rewrite. 
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Where, once fair :i Sylv«M*.tJariced in Forest Paris," 



II. 

The knowing Eye, the Soul that reads aright 
In objects great or small would find delight, 
And from each work the workman's mind disclose, 
Though on the hill the workman may repose; 
Enough would thus be left to amply teach 
Heroic mortal's most ambitious reach 
From humble things to heaven-cherish'd aims, 
And how beyond the stars he lays his claims. 
His thoughts, like ocean-vapors, slowly rise 
In golden clouds, and tipp'd with fulgent dyes, 
Descend, all purified, in grateful show'rs, 
Enriching earth with precious fruits and flow'rs. 
Thus man has toiled. Behold his handiwork 
Whose shapes and lines with ev'ry beauty lurk! 
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HI. 

Each marble hall our narrow vision awes, 

Each dainty work our admiration draws. 

How nobly rise the many classic piles, 

All proudly rear d between the velvet aisles. 

Each stately column with its graceful arch, 

Is beating time to one immortal march, 

The march of Nations join'd in friendly hands, 

The march now sung by universal bands. 

Where once fair sylvans danced in Forest Park, 

Where once was heard the song of woodland lark, 

The Ivory City, like the Pleiades, 

Shines through the tinted leaves of budding trees. 

Each spire, or minaret, or lofty dome, 

Transcends the boasted art of ancient Rome; 

Tward heav'n each gladly points its glittering head, 

Like sainted-souls from earth to heaven led. 
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IV. 

The Halls and Palaces we'll view in turn, 
From each some noble art or science learn, 
To trace the human mind's advance from thought 
To thought, and how to this fair height it's brought; 
How from beginnings rude, with patching leaves, 
With arbor-haunts the awkward savage weaves, 
His works of art, which Nature's hand excel, 
Our deepest admiration now compel. 



V. 

Within the Palace of Machinery 

Let's study human ingenuity. 

How fast the flying wheels with labor hum, 

How smooth the iron arms do go and come; 

The busy click of levers and of rods 

Now dim the noise of Vulcan and the gods; 

The hides of slaughtered ox, like living nerves, 

Transmit a pow'r which human need subserves; 

No breath or blood these lifeless shapes infuse, 

Yet noblest life and brain conceived their use. 
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VI. 

Where once the savage plodded o're the plain, 
Where now the mighty streams the valley drain, 
Where seas their limits set to timid man, 
Great ships and airy bridges safely span. 
Man nevermore shall faint through weary strides, 
Or toil for goals that distance e'er divides; 
By sov'reignty of thought he'll calculate 
The means, and distance shall annihilate. 
Each mode of Transportation view with care, 
Each scheme to travel earth, and sea, and air. 



VII. 

And not on land and sea doth stop man's rule, 

But subtler force is made his willing tool, 

A force that Franklin from the clouds decoyed, 

Its pow'rs conserved, but all its stings destroyed; 

This mystic pow'r by Volta, Davy, taught, 

Is now unto subjection rightly brought. 

More agile than old Mercury could be, 

A willing servant *s Electricity. 

A helpful aid to man in ev ry art, 

He quickens life and plays his perfect part. 

At night his constellations he displays, 

And fills the darkness with his glorious rays. 
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VIII. 

The vast array of Varied Industries 
Bespeaks man's progress through the centuries. 
His higher needs beget a higher thought, 
That higher thought to higher goal has brought; 
Thus, mind and matter act for human good, 
For so the Wiser Mind hath understood, 
And so the human mind will ever rise, 
From matter make his ladder to the skies; 
Till every earthly pow'r be multiplied 
To serve his will and longings satisfied. 



IX. 

The products of his Manufacturing skill 
Declare the conquest of his master will; 
These countless things of beauty and of use 
Let lavish hands through ev'ry clime diffuse, 
Nor simply feed the grosser appetite 
But to a mental feast the world invite. 
Man's subtle brain and brawny hands combined 
' By obstacles shall never be confined ; 
Nature and nature's laws must he subdue, 
When nothing left, himself he'll conquer too. 
As his Creator, man will e'er create, 
For he's divine, though not immaculate. 
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In Liberal Arts he shows his dext'rous hand, 
And lays all knowledge under his command ; 
Like magic May that calls out every bloom, 
His works of beauty rise from kiln and loom. 
Exhaustless as creation's ample store 
The treasured gems into the Palace pour; 
Till human pride, dumbfounded, would exclaim : 
"Our skillful art doth Nature put to shame!" 



XL 

The crowding galleries of Finest Art 
Would make the masters from their ashes start. 
The brush and chisel of the modern school 
Refuse the narrow guide of thumb and rule. 
The spotless marble smiles with noble grace, 
The glowing canvas mirrors all our ways; 
From ev'ry clime the living forms have come 
To teach, altho* their teacher's tongue is dumb. 
Yet what if in the grave they sleep and mould, 
Since they divinest truths were sent t* unfold ? 
Though dead they seem to me, their works still live 
And wield a potent pow'r not fugitive. 
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XII. 

And deep into the bowels of the earth, 
In freezing poles or round the torrid girth, 
The hidden Metals of the hills and plains 
Has man extracted from the glist'ning veins. 
His penetrating mind all space explores 
And riches adds unto his growing stores. 
This vast collection sheds its sparkling rays, 
Our wonder fascinates, our sight dismays. 



XIII. 

Examine now his Horticult'ral Art 
And see what skill to nature can impart. 
By secrets from the Boundless Volume gleaned 
The humble flow'r to lovelier shape is weaned — 
Like awkward maids, saved from obscurity, 
By culture brought to perfect symmetry. 
The aim of art and science is t* improve, 
Deforms to curb, and ugliness remove, 
Extravagance prevent, and check all waste, 
To suit all objects to our want and taste. 
Man s soul, endow'd with Beauty's radiant light, 
Finds in the floral world its pure delight. 
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XIV. 

Yet not for mere delight his heart hath yearned, 
But to the useful hath his foresight turned. 
In Agriculture man first saw his hope 
Of higher life and Liberty's fair scope. 
No more dependent upon Nature's whims, 
He tills his soil, his ev'ning fire he trims; 
The germs of culture burst within his soul 
When earth consigned to him her vast control. 
Secure from want, he wisely spends his day 
Devising means to spread his regal sway. 
These cunning implements do witness bear 
To human adaptations trulyrare. 
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XV. 

From mountains wild, beneath the roaring sea, 

From sombre woods, 'yond heaven's canopy, 

All things are under contribution laid 

To please man s fancy, or some lesson aid. 

Ferocious beasts or monsters of the deep, 

The serpents, birds that o'er the clouds do sweep, 

Acknowledge man, creation's noble lord, 

And all their movements to his will accord. 

The wonders from the hand and mind of man, 

The marvels of the universal plan, 

Are gather'd not to charm the sensual eye, 

But victories of man to glorify, 

To form the vantage ground to higher plains 

Till Intellect the Fount of Knowledge gains. 



XVI. 

For such is Education s lofty task, 
To lift the veil and sunder Nature's mask, 
To free the soul from bonds of flesh and blood 
And let the light divine our nature flood. 
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XVII. 

Well pleased with man's success, Columbia fetes 

In Festive Hall the Nations and her States, 

From ev'ry clime her honor d guests have come, 

From far Cathay and Europe's Christendom, 

From silver-mantled regions of the Poles, 

From golden shores where sparkling river rolls. 

Her States, like jewels in a coronet, 

Around the Hall her loving hands have set. 

The wine of friendship bubbles in the glass, 

From hand to hand the fragrant roses pass. 

The song of thanks is swelled by every tongue, 

The nation's hymn is sung by old and young. 

Rejoice, Columbia, lead the gallant van, 

And show the world the worth of man as man. 

Be thou the champion of the human race 

And break the chains which manhood may disgrace. 

The Nations, young and old, to thee resign 

The sacred sceptre and a task divine. 
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XVIII. 

Thy mission is a Universal Peace, 
Thy care is human happiness t' increase. 
Let not thy Monument of Peace be mocked, 
Let not thy "Ship of State" be ever rocked 
By tossing waves, but calmly sail ahead, 
Till fellowship through all the lands be spread, 
Till all the world a Happy Fair shall be, 
And welcome hands extend from sea to sea. 
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China's Message to Columbia. 



Columbia, Thou who art so young and fair, 
Whose brow the print of Liberty doth bear, 
Whose soul doth ever dwell on Peace and Love, 
Lift thou humanity to realms above. 

Lift not as men of pride in days gone by, 
Who aimed to mount the heav'ns, to Heav'n defy; 
Those sons of ancient Babel did but sin, — 
With low ambition purple heights to win. 

On cunning Art and Strength they reckoned high, 
On crumbling Stones and Mortar did rely; 
But Might and Muscle naught to them availed, 
For they were scattered and their work has failed. 

But Thou, Columbia, fair and noble Maid, 
Wast rear'd by Heav'n, the hand of God to aid; 
For Thou must gather back each exiled race, 
And re -unite the Brothers face to face. 
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Thy lofty task, fair Maid, is Peace on Earth, 
And out of Time to bring a Brighter Birth; 
When heart to heart in friendship shall confess, 
And men who fought shall reconcile and bless. 

Pride not Thyself on Thy exceeding Gains; 
Nor yet on precious Hills and verdant Plains; 
Nor yet on Youth and Strength and worldly Pow'r; 
Give praise that Freedom is Thy richest Dow'r. 

These graceful Tow'rs now proudly heav'nward tossed, 
These Ivory Halls in emerald tints embossed, 
Are noble Works of Thy industrious hand 
To entertain Thy Guests from every Land. 

Thy smiling Guests have come to pay Thee court, 
With lavish hands their Jewels they have brought; 
Then say to them, with gracious lips, fair Maid, 
Their Off rings on the lap of Peace are laid. 

Tell them the Arms and Armours in Thy Halls 
Are relics of past fights and battle-calls; 
Tell them that hideous War shall die in shame, 
That Love and Peace the fruitful Earth shall claim; 

That this bright Morn of World's Fair day shall bring 
A gladder Song which round the Earth shall ring; 
That men shall work together, Heart, Hand, Head, 
By Peace and Wisdom onward, upward, led. 
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